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LARGE proportion of the choicest 

human material of the country be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-two 
is to be found in our colleges and univer- 
sities. The Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior estimates that 
there are probably 1,350,000 students in 
colleges and universities this fall. 

Within a few years after the time when 
these young people complete their college 
education they will be found in at least 
two kinds of situations where the status 
of their mental health becomes of genuine 
importance to adult society: (a) many of 
them will be doing responsible profes- 
sional work or will be in executive or 
administrative positions of one sort or 
another; (b) at the same time they will 
be parents of many of the intellectually 
most gifted children of the country. 

If one were to ignore the individual 
rights and needs of these young people 
themselves, it would still be of great so- 
cial importance that they be as soundly 
constituted as can possibly be arranged 
so that, for one thing, they might, 
through being healthy minded, develop 
sound and just professional, business and 
industrial enterprises. Perhaps a large 


1 Address delivered at the meetings of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, 
Columbus, Ohio, September, 1938. 
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part of the economic and social troubles 
of America would be reduced if respon- 
sible persons could approach their daily 
tasks with simple, straightforward ob- 
jective ways of thinking. An equally 
urgent issue is that of family living. 
Probably even a small amount of per- 
sonal maladjustment—that is, of strain, 
of feelings of inferiority and insecurity, 
of devious ways of attaining satisfaction 
—displayed by a parent will dislocate 
relationships in a family and may cause 
serious harm to a child’s development. 
Consequently, the way must be found to 
bring young people to adulthood in good 
condition so that they, in turn, may give 
strength and good balance to their chil- 
dren, the next generation of America, 
instead of damaging in their own homes 
the lives of this next generation. 

The college or university is the last 
convenient or feasible opportunity which 
the psychological profession has to aid 
these late adolescents or young adults 
in any large numbers. Obviously, the 
earlier that any maladjustment can be 
corrected, the more economical in every 
sense that is—a strong reason for helping 
these young people in college rather than 
waiting a few years until their troubles 
may have become more serious. 

A college or university presents 
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furthermore an exceptionally favorable 
situation in which a psychologist may 
carry on the activities of studying an 
individual and of arranging his experi- 
ences so that past difficulties in his ad- 
justment may be overcome and so that 
new balance, new strength, and new free- 
dom to live to the utmost of his capacity 
may be established. 

The college offers a psychologist 
greater opportunities for influencing 
conditions around the young person than 
does the community at large. The young 
man or the young woman of eighteen or 
nineteen who is at work in a community 
is dealing with persons and situations 
that the psychologist may not be able to 
guide or control in any way. The college 
student is in contact with a variety of 
persons all of whom potentially the psy- 
chologist may direct in one way or an- 
other in their relationships to the student 
if it is desirable to do so. Fu-thermore, 
a student and the persons with whom he 
lives and deals remain within reach of 
the psychologist and are approximately 
the same persons for a period of from one 
to four years. The late adolescent at 
large in the community may himself 
vanish or he may shift from one group to 
another so frequently that the psycholo- 
gist has available no continuity of expe- 
rience to modify effectively for his client. 

On the other hand, the college is not 
so restricted, in available varieties of 
human experience not so limited, as is a 
hospital situation. The psychologist is 
perhaps not primarily concerned with 
cases that should be hospitalized, in any 
event. Nevertheless, for the purpose of 
defining the advantages of a college or 
university for psychological therapy it is 
valuable to note that a great number of 
factors can be introduced into the stu- 
dent’s life and increased or reduced in 
amounts which are not available in the 
hospital situation. The college or univer- 
sity then does offer to the psychologist 
an almost ideal situation in which to 
work with the many late adolescents who 


are in need of some careful professional 
understanding and assistance but are in 
no sense seriously disoriented. 

At a recent meeting of a group of col- 
lege psychiatrists and clinical psycholo- 
gists in Chicago, an informal comparison 
of services disclosed the fact that the 
psychiatrists were dealing with a group 
comprising about 2 per cent or 3 per cent, 
or in an unusual case up to 10 per cent, 
of the college population. The clinical 
psychologists, on the other hand, reported 
that, even under adverse circumstances 
with respect to under-staffing and over- 
loading of the staff, they were dealing 
with from 33 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the college population in individual inter- 
views. Neither the psychiatrists nor the 
psychologists felt that they were reaching 
as many students in their institutions as 
they should be helping. All the offices 
reported being under-staffed. 

A psychiatrist who directs an admi- 
rable mental health service in a middle 
western coeducational university has re- 
cently made a fairly complete initial 
study of the colleges and universities of 
America to determine, even though in 
superficial terms, the present extent of 
mental health service.? Replies were re- 
ceived from 53 per cent of the institu- 
tions cireularized (479 replies). Those 
institutions responding were scattered all 
over the United States and were of every 
type with respect to organization and ad- 
ministration. It is significant tc note 
that the institutions which do not have 
any sort of psychological service replied 
in 80 per cent of the cases that they were 
interested in establishing a mental] health 
organization. 

Forty-one per cent of the institutions 
which replied have some kind of formal 
or informal psychological services (a total 
of 198). It seems likely that those re- 
porting an ‘‘informal’’ type of psycho- 
logical service, if more carefully studied, 


2 Theophile Raphael, Mary A. Gordon, and 
Emma M. Dawson. Mental Hygiene in Ameri- 
ean Colleges and Universities. Mental Hygiene, 
1938, 22: pp. 221-236. 
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would be found to have very little that 
the American Association for Applied 
Psychology would consider worthy of the 
title of adequate psychological service. 
There are 142 colleges or universities 
which declare that they have what might 
be called a ‘“‘formal’’ type of organiza- 
tion; in other words, psychological ser- 
vices recognized and paid for as such by 
the institution even though they may be 
limited in various ways, such as reaching 
only a few of the students, giving only 
partial service, and so forth. 

It will be of particular interest to the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology to know that at present 43 of 
the established psychological services are 
under the direction of a psychiatrist and 
99 are under the direction of a variety 
of other persons ranging from general 
physicians to religious advisors. So far 
as the material can be classified it ap- 
pears that of these 99, 39 services are di- 
rectly administered by psychologists and 
19 more are under the direction of 
so-called ‘‘personnel workers,’’ a term 
which, at present, may mean anything 
from a placement officer to a highly ex- 
pert clinical psychologist. Those services 
directed by a psychologist may, many of 
them, be only a testing service and a 
related classification into ability groups, 
and not in any sense a full individual 
case service. In advance of more ex- 
haustive surveying then, it would per- 
haps be safe to estimate that at most 45 
or 50 of the colleges and universities of 
America have some mvasure of mental 
health service available to students under 
the direction of a trained psychologist 
and 43 more under the direction of a 
psychiatrist, a complete total of about one 
hundred altogether, out of, say, one thou- 
sand colleges and universities. These fig- 
ures are significant in two ways, both as 
showing the great inadequacy of the 
present psychological service available in 
eolleges and universities and as showing 
that there is, nevertheless, some service 
in operation. 


It may be that the future of mental 
health services in colleges and universi- 
ties will involve a cooperation between 
three groups of mental hygiene workers, 
with a distribution of individual cases 
among the workers, and with the co- 
operation of all three groups of workers 
on some cases. (It is assumed that addi- 
tional services will be dovetailed into all 
of the mental health work, such as ade- 
quate medical diagnosis and therapy, and 
so on.) It will be essential, no doubt, 
that border line cases be carefully cared 
for between two adjoining officers work- 
ing in close cooperation, either both work- 
ing with the same case or establishing a 
careful referral of cases to the appro- 
priate officer. 

If one were to construct a hypothetical, 
adequate measure of personal adjust- 
ment, that is of mental, emotional and 
social balance, in the student population, 
then one might speak in approximate 
terms of how students of different lev- 
els of adjustment might be distributed 
amongst the available mental hygiene 
workers in an institution. Three differ- 
ently trained groups of mental hygiene 
workers in a college could perhaps care 
for the entire range of levels of adjust- 
ment by working with different students 
somewhat as follows: Perhaps the first 
four deciles of successful adjustment can 
solve their own problems and increase the 
adequacy of their personalities with only 
what might be called the ‘‘every-day’’ 
help and encouragement of the usual col- 
lege ‘‘guidance”’ officials such as faculty 
members, academic deans, social deans 
and so on. Beginning then with the 
fourth or fifth decile and extending 
through the tenth decile the students in 
increasing amount need the services of an 
expert psychologist who will undertake 
to understand their histories and their 
present problems and will encourage 
and support them in growing into new 
strength. Beginning possibly with the 
eighth or ninth decile, and definitely with 
the tenth decile, the college psychiatrist 
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will probably be the person to whom the 
psychologist will wish to refer cases dis- 
playing advanced, acute symptoms of dis- 
tress and finally of serious, frank disori- 
entation. So far as present information 
goes, it appears likely that the percentage 
of total mental breakdowns among col- 
lege students is somewhat smaller than 
in the population at large. It is probably 
well down in the bottom one-tenth of the 
adjustment scale that the nervously or 
mentally broken students will be found, 
probably the bottom one-hundredth to 
one five-hundredth. To allow, however, 
for a very wide margin of safety the clin- 
ical psychologist and the psychiatrist 
may very well cooperate closely in direct- 
ing the affairs of the lowest tenth to fifth 
of personal adjustment of the college 
population. 

Because of his training and his conse- 
quent sympathy with both educational 
procedures on the one hand (procedures 
used by the first named group of workers 
—deans, advisors, counselors) and clin- 
ical procedures on the other hand (the 
techniques of the third group of workers 
—the psychiatrists), the psychologist in 
college service may very likely be the 
most available officer to serve as the pivot, 
as the integrating factor, in the college 
mental health service. He may be able to 
see more easily than the psychiatrist all 
of the wide-spread needs and opportuni- 
ties for psychological thinking in the 
total college organism and he should be 
able to realize more unremittingly than 
the familiar ‘‘guidance officers’’ of col- 
leges the necessity for viewing every oc- 
currence in its psychological aspects. If 
he will make the effort to devote his best 
thinking and his most vigorous perform- 
ance to the needs of students and of the 
institution as a whole, it lies in the hands 
of the consulting psychologist in college 
service to facilitate the achievements of 
the other two groups of workers and to 
insure the completeness and the high 
quality of the program of worthy living 
which the college supplies for the student. 


There are perhaps three main func- 
tions for a psychological worker in a col- 
lege or university : 

(1) The psychologist watching the col- 
lege or university scene is aware of dif- 
ferent influences (current and past) 
affecting students which the non-psycho- 
logical members of the total staff, no 
matter how public-spirited and devoted 
to student welfare, do not understand in 
the least as having or as having had defi- 
nite effects, constructive or destructive, 
on students. It becomes the special op- 
portunity and responsibility of the psy- 
chologist to be aware of as many as pos- 
sible of these factors from day to day 
and to interpret them and to handle them 
as the occasion may direct. 

In addition to being responsible for 
individuals in these ways he should make 
it his business to be as constantly aware 
as possible of the significance of each 
changing aspect of the total institutional 
picture of such things as living condi- 
tions, academic requirements, classroom 
experiences, faculty personalities, and 
the general student social milieu. In the 
light of this continuous study of the col- 
lege organism he should make aypro- 
priate recommendations, to any officers or 
any groups or any individuals in the col- 
lege or university, of programs which 
would make the life of the university 
more wholesome and more constructive 
for students. 

(2) It will, of course, be his responsi- 
bility to attempt to understand the be- 
havior and the needs of individual stu- 
dents, his work being incomplete until 
every student in the college is understood 
by him. The psychologist will find that 
house mothers, landladies, faculty advis- 
ors, teachers, deans of one sort or another, 
other students, the student himself, can 
report behavior the meaning or the effect 
of which they are not in a position to 
understand and do not understand. It 
devolves upon the psychologist to be alert 
to complaints, to requests for help, to sug- 
gestions in his project of recognizing the 
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way in which the ordinary daily life of 
each student in the university tends to 
shape him. The psychologist must de- 
velop and must utilize whatever existing 
standardized measuring instruments he 
ean to study students and must perfect 
his skill in consultation techniques to esti- 
mate as fully as possible the student’s 
situation, in other words to ‘‘diagnose’’ 
him and his life needs. 

(3) It then particularly devolves upon 
the psychologist to administer psycholog- 
ical therapy: (a) directly to the student 
and (b) indirectly to him, through shap- 
ing the experiences he has in college. 
With as wide scope as is necessary, 
through careful direction and education 
of all of the persons constituting the uni- 
versity, the psychologist must reduce 
strains and destructive forces for an in- 
dividual student and produce conditions 
that will help to build the student into 
the wholesome, well adjusted, self-reliant 
and socially constructive personality that 
is meant by the phrase ‘‘an individual in 
a state of good mental health.’’ 

As is here suggested, then, one of the 
continuous large enterprises for a psy- 
chologist in college service is the slow and 
careful education, and when necessary, 
the control, of the tens and perhaps hun- 
dreds of persons who impinge upon the 
life of an individual student. The psy- 
chologist should understand that his col- 
lege or university will be farther ahead 
each year in its total amount of sym- 
pathy, tolerance, flexibility and insight 
into student needs if he has done his work 
well. It is only in this way that he can 
increasingly take full advantage of the 
innumerable opportunities for eonstruc- 
tive work with students that a college and 
university uniquely offer. 

To attempt a description of the hun- 
dreds of personal situations in which a 
psychologist finds college students is im- 
possible in the brief time available here 
for this subject. It is clear, of course, 
that college students as a group do bring 
to the college probably very nearly the 


whole array of past experiences in family 
relationships and social experiences that 
could be found anywhere in the country. 
Furthermore, the stresses and strains op- 
erating upon them in relation to their 
adequacy and inadequacy in their jobs 
(either academic or vocational, as the 
ease may be), in their general social 
achievement, and in their most intimate 
relationships are exactly what they might 
be for any human being. By and large, 
then, the psychologist in dealing with in- 
dividual students is dealing with what 
any clinical or consulting psychologist 
would expect to deal with anywhere. 

There are probably certain situations 
and consequently certain problems that 
are a little more typical of the college 
scene than of the world at large. The 
failure of an individual undertaking 
work for which he is not mentally fitted 
is probably more crisply defined and con- 
sequently more devastating in its effect 
than in the general life of the country. 
Also it may be true that individuals who 
are high in intelligence whom earlier cir- 
cumstances did not equip in such a way 
that they live up to the full measure of 
their ability, can more clearly see their 
inadequacies in college than elsewhere 
and consequently, unless they are well 
handled, may be more seriously damaged 
in college by observing only their com- 
parative failures without being in a situ- 
ation which might allow them more flex- 
ibly to work out slowly some kind of an 
increased competence. Furthermore, it 
may be that the specifications for making 
friends and being a social success are too 
rigidly drawn and too exacting in college 
and in consequence there may be more 
individuals who are more miserable be- 
cause of a more sharply defined social 
failure in college than would be the case 
if they were simply at large in the midst 
of more free and less pointed situations 
in the community. 

All of these and other similar, at least 
partially unique, college problems indi- 
cate, of course, the areas in which the 
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psychologist must be especially alert, the 
life demands which he must enable the 
student to meet so that the student can 
gain strength from meeting them instead 
of losing ground. Very likely a psycholo- 
gist should feel that every such issue 


which he permits to get to the acute stage 


of definite failure with any student is an 
indication to him that he has in that case 
failed in the best kind of therapy, 
namely, preventive hygiene. At the pres- 
ent stage of development of mental health 
services in colleges and universities, 
either serious or minor breakdowns very 
probably mean that the psychologist 
simply does not have a large enough staff 
to do all the things that should be done 
rather than meaning neglect or lack of 
skill on his part. 

In such a short time as is here available 
it is not possible even to list the tech- 
niques of study and diagnosis that a col- 
lege psychologist may employ. Also not 
even brief mention can be made of the 
whole array of therapeutic techniques 
which the college psychologist will utilize 
in the course of a year. Other times and 
other places must be secured for such dis- 
cussion. On the whole, the techniques 
of diagnosis and of therapy are those of 
any clinical or consulting psychological 
service with special adaptations to the 
college environment. 

It should, however, be said here that 
there is need for psychological thinking 
to penetrate into every division of the 
curricular and extra-curricular work of 
a college or university, including pre- 
college and post-college relationships 
with students. To the psychologist it is 
evident that small, undramatic issues in 
the lives of hundreds of college students 
are truly mental health problems and 
should be dealt with as such. To help a 
young person move from the second to 
the first decile of successful adjustment 
is as genuine and at least as significant 
a mental hygiene procedure as to help 
anvther student move from the tenth to 
the ninth decile of adjustment. Educa- 


tors of pre-school age children are accus- 
tomed to attempting to understand, to 
coordinate, and to integrate very nearly 
all of the influences bearing on young 
children in order to effect the maximum 
desirable development of the child. In 
the same way, when the total lives of col- 
lege and university students are adjusted 
to their individual developmental needs, 
then collegiate institutions will be deliv- 
ering more nearly the best possible mate- 
rial to adult soeiety. 

Not only should separate college or 
university staffs receive the careful pro- 
fessional cooperation and assistance of 
expert psychologists, but also profes- 
sional guidance organizations such as 
those gathered together in the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, for instance, the American 
College Personnel Association and the 
National Association of Deans of Women, 
are deserving of the respect and the active 
assistance of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology for the sincere 
efforts they are making to improve col- 
lege experience for college students. 

Although there is great need for the 
development of measuring devices for use 
in every stage of the case work to be done 
in colleges and universities, and although 
almost every phase of the techniques of 
diagnosis and therapy is erying for ex- 
perimental investigation, yet sober pro- 
fessional estimates indicate even now that 
gains are being made; in other words, 
that studerts are being helped by college 
psychological services. 

Take the case at one institution of a 
young woman, Mary Smith, whose back- 
ground happens to be unusually bizarre 
in that her father and her mother are 
apparently both highly psycho-neurotiec. 
The father holds a responsible executive 
position in a national organization and 
has a fairly large income. The parents 
are separated and are both playing vio- 
lently on the emotions of the girl She 
reports that the mother once shot the 
father and that she, the girl, expects that 
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the mother would put into effect her 
threats of bodily harm to the girl if she 
got achance. The young woman was re- 
ported by the house mother as being in 
despair because she was not taken into a 
sorority. She had almost ceased going to 
classes and she was gloomy and morose 
most of the time. She had told no one 
the history of her family and it was, of 
course, a great relief to her to confide the 
matter to the psychologist. It was also 
a matter of immediate succor to her to 
have the psychologist state that in her 
opinion no one would be able to keep her 
mind on her classes and on her studying 
with such extreme worries at home. The 
result of even that much reassurance was 
that the young woman was able to start 
back to classes. 

At the end of the first semester she 
failed all her courses except one in which 
she received an incomplete. The psychol- 
ogist assured her that that was all in the 
day’s work and that she had been doing 
much more important things in trying to 
learn how to build up some independence 
and self-confidence instead of thinking 
about her classes. The psychologist then 
interviewed some half dozen college offi- 
cers in succession and got the student 
back into the second semester of classes 
from which she was officially to be ex- 
cluded. The psychologist also got her 
released from uncongenial requirements 
and arranged that she be permitted to 
take subjects which she liked which she 
was not supposed to take. The psycholo- 
gist also succeeded in having the report 
of her first semester grades ‘‘lost’’ so that 
it did not reach the father who did not 
ask for it. The girl had been white and 
shaking whenever she considered what 
her father would do when he saw her 
marks. 

Comments presently began to come 
back from all sides, from the house 
mother, from other students, from fac- 
ulty members, and so on, concerning the 
girl’s increasing cheerfulness, her socia- 
bility and her initiative. The young 


woman during the second semester at- 
tended almost all of her classes and actu- 
ally studied. In spite of her experience 
of the first semester, coupled with the 
fact that she was at the lower edge of the 
middle third of the distribution of intelli- 
gence of the university, she nevertheless 
passed four-fifths of her courses second 
semester. Even this brief external sketch 
of the case may be enough to show the 
kind of relief and the chance to recover 
from past injuries which the psychologist 
can bring to some students. 

Instances cannot be multiplied here 
but perhaps one more will serve to show 
a different kind of situation. A most 
unattractive looking, pasty-faced, over- 
weight freshman girl, Martha Jones, was, 
again, reported on from all sides. The 
psychological office in question had been 
in operation for five or six years in this 
girl’s university. Consequently, it was 
not surprising that three students from 
Martha’s house, instead of getting her 
put out of the house or merely ostracizing 
her, came in as a matter of course to tell 
the psychologist that something ought to 
be done about the freshman. 

Everyone disliked her intensely. She 
had nightmares at night and woke every- 
one up and on one occasion had ended up 
in bed with the house mother. She did 
not even do her assigned work in the co- 
operative house in which she lived and 
had never been known to do anything 
considerate for any other student and at 
the same time she complained that the 
other students were unfeeling and incon- 
siderate toward her. She fell asleep at 
public gatherings which the house felt 
reflected unfavorably upon them. The 
health service reported nothing wrong 
with her. 

It was planned that the other students 
should get Martha to come to the psy- 
chologist for help in getting over her 
nightmares, which the students succeeded 
in doing. One of the interesting aspects 
of this case (remembering the episode of 
getting in bed with the house mother) 
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was that by the end of the first semester 
the young woman herself was talking 
about the fact that she ought not to wait 
for her mother to tell her what to do 
about everything. The mother called 
upon the psychologist in the middle of 
the first semester. She showed the great- 
est appreciation for what the psycholo- 
gist had done and asked for any sort of 
advice that could be given. One of the 
features of the case was the fact of ex- 
treme dependence upon the mother, 
which, so far as the psychologist could 
tell, the mother had not directly sought, 
and neither was the mother, as far as 
could be told, rejecting this daughter. 
There was no opportunity to observe the 
father. It is interesting to note that the 
younger sister was more intelligent and 
attractive and more successful socially in 
high school than Martha but at the same 
time was most eager to help her unhappy 
older sister. 

After several months of careful pro- 
cedure on the part of the psychologist, 
involving some twelve or fifteen confer- 
ences with the young woman, most of 
them initiated by her, and at least a 
dozen conferences with other persons, the 
ease got to the point where the student 
said that she wished she could be like her 
high school mathematics teacher who was 
very popular and like the county agent 
who had driven her sister up to visit her 
the week before, whom everyone liked 
(she chose men as her standard in both 
instances). Obviously from then on the 
observable progress made with the case 
was great. Once the psychologist had 
been able to get the young woman to 


the point where she was comfortable 
enough to define her needs to herself and 
to confide her hopes to the psychologist 
with the knowledge that she was not 
going to be scolded for being inadequate, 
then she was almost ready to take over 
her re-education by herself. During the 
second semester she was seen by the psy- 
chologist only once and that was when 
the psychologist called her in for general 
sociability. No further unfavorable re- 
ports were received. 

As recorded cases (studies of late ado- 
lescence) multiply and are subjected to 
exhaustive professional discussion, the 
duties and the opportunities of psycholo- 
gists in colleges can be more fully ex- 
plored and disclosed. A college psycholo- 
gist, as may be apparent from the possible 
extent of his field of work, undoubtedly 
needs, in training and in experience, to 
combine the characteristics of what are 
being called in the American Association 
for Applied Psychology ‘‘Consulting 
Psychologists,’’ ‘‘ Educational Psycholo- 
gists,’’ and ‘‘Clinical Psychologists.’’ 

In view of the great need of modern 
society for well balanced clarity of think- 
ing and in recognition of the fact that a 
large proportion of the most precious 
material of the country is gathered to- 
gether in colleges and universities, it 
seems to the speaker that so far as the 
applied psychologists of America con- 
sider themselves public servants, it is in- 
cumbent upon them to build a desire for 
psychological service in the minds of col- 
lege administrators and to deliver the 
most expert and complete psychological 
service possible to college students. 
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RETESTS WITH THE NEW STANFORD- 
BINET SCALE 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH? 
LINCOLN ScHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ITHIN a few months after the 
publication of the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale in the spring of 1937, 
we began to use the new scale regularly 
in place of the 1916 edition for indi- 
vidual examining at the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, New York. At first 
Form L was used; later Form M was 
given exclusively. From the outset it 
seemed evident that results with the re- 
vised scale differed somewhat from those 
obtained with the 1916 scale. This was 
to be expected in view of statements 
made by the authors in the manual of 
directions for the revised tests (2). 
Results we have obtained with the new 
test at Lincoln School constitute the data 
of this report. Wherever possible, find- 
ings from the old and new revisions have 
been compared. 


RETEST COMPARISONS 


Table 1 shows the distribution of I1.Q. 
changes when the I1.Q. obtained on the 
1916 revision was subtracted from the 
1.Q. obtained on the revised test, Forms 
L and M combined. There were 81 cases 
in all, boys and girls about equally di- 
vided, ranging in age from six to seven- 
teen in a school population averaging 
120 I.Q. for all age and grade levels. 
These results show a decided tendency 
for the I.Q. on the new test to be higher 
than that on the original test. 

The question may weil arise at this 
point: How does this retest tendency 
compare with original 1916 retest data 
in the same population when the 1916 
edition is used for both tests? The an- 


1I am indebted to Miss Anne Rabin for assis- 
tance in collecting and tabulating the data. 
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swer to this question can be obtained in 
part from a study of data reported by 
the writer in an earlier investigation 
(1). This study summarized retest data 
for 441 children in the Lincoln School 
population. The population was similar 
to the present population which was 
given the revised Stanford-Binet for re- 
testing in age, ability, sex distribution 
and interval of time between tests. 

Results from the earlier study, wher. 
the score on the first 1916 Stanford- 
Binet test 1.Q. was subtracted from the 
second 1916 Stanford-Binet 1.Q., were 
as follows: 


Change in 
L.Q. Points 


5.71 

+ 96 
3.5 

4.61 


Median 
Q 


COMPARISON OF SIMILAR POPULATIONS ON 
THE 1916 STANFORD-BINET AND 
THE REVISED EDITION 


Table 2 shows the 1.Q. distribution 
for a random sampling of the Lincoln 
School population in the years 1937 and 
1938 on the original Binet test; and a 
similar sampling for the revised test. 
The populations were not identical but 
the sex distribution was the same, and 
the central tendencies and distribution 
for age and grade were practically iden- 
tical. Hence, a direct comparison can 
be made between the scores in the two 
distributions. 


The results are as follows: 


| | 
| 
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Sigma Criti- 
Mean PE Sigma of eal 
Sigma Ratio 


1937 Edition 123.85+.62 14.875+.54 __.... 
1916 Edition 120.80+.52 13.55 +.658 __e.... 
1.325 1.5 
Difference 3.05 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF I.Q. CHANGES ON THE REVISED 
STANFORD-BINET TEST AND THE 
1916 REVISION 


1.Q. Points 
Change 
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The mean of the distribution for Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet I.Q.’s is 3.05 points 
higher than the mean for the 1916 edi- 
tion. The difference in standard devia- 
tion is 1.325 points. The difference in 
the means of the two distributions ap- 
proaches statistical significance since the 
critical ratio is 2.7. The difference in 
sigma values does not appear to be sig- 
nificant since the critical ratio is 1.5. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS ON 
THE STANFORD-BINET TEST 


32 
30 


mi col 


o 


~ 
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ry 


Revised 

I 1916 Edition, 
Q. Edition Forms 

Land M 


f 


123.45 + .62 
14.58 


Terman and Merrill reported the 
standard deviation of the revised edi- 
tion as 16.4 for the entire age range. The 
mean I.Q. for the original 2757 cases on 
whom the test was standardized was ap- 
proximately 104 (3). 


RANGE OF SUCCESSES 


It was found, as the manual indicated, 
that the new test would be more time- 
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consuming than the old since there were 
more levels through which the child’s 
successes might range. In order to check 
this point we tabulated the number of 
levels through which the successes 
ranged in the new test in 145 cases that 
were analyzed. This analysis was lim- 
ited to cases whose basal level was above 
ten years. 


Number of levels 
through which Cases 

successes ranged 

7 20 

8 18 

9 8 

10 5 

11 0 

12 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF GAINS OVER THE ENTIRE 
AGE RANGE 


We have shown that the 1.Q. obtained 
on the 1937 Revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Test proves on the average to be 
higher than the I.Q. obtained on the 1916 
Seale within the population studied. 
Another question concerns the nature of 
the distribution of these gains in I.Q. 
over the entire age range for the subjects 
examined. Table 3 shows comparative 
data for 2630 cases, examined at the 
various ages indicated, with the 1916 
Scale; and 266 cases (all those available 
in our population to date) on the 1937 
Revision. Although the small number 


Thirty-three per cent of the cases are 
represented in this tabulation. Many 
of these cases were still scoring one or 
more points when the test was termi- 
nated in Superior Adult Level III. 

In the 1916 revision it was of course 
impossible for a subject to range through 
more than four levels, if his basal level 
was twelve years, and children in this 
same school population frequently scored 
in only one or two levels beyond the 
twelve-year level. 


INVERSION IN SUCCESSES AT VARIOUS 
LEVELS 

In all Binet testing it is possible for 
a child to score no successes in a given 
level and to succeed in one or more items 
above that level. The extent to which 
this occurred in forty-three cases given 
the revised Binet who based above ten 
years, whose successes and failures were 
analyzed were as follows: 


Cases in which such inversion occurred—26 
Cases in which inversion did not occur—17 


Only two such cases of inversion were 
found in a total of 102 cases who based 
above ten years on the 1916 revision. 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION oF I.Q.’s In CHRONOLOGICAL 
AcE Groups 
1916 Stanford Seale 
Age No.of Median No.of Median 
Level Cases 1.Q. Cases 1.Q. 
17-6 ............ + 
16-0... 27 106.25 
15-0 49 110.83 10 133.75 
14-6 ........... 78 
140 838 115.71 11 114.16 
13-6 106 116.61 
13-0... 99 118.66 19 129.2 
12-0... 112 118.66 14 131.66 
11-6 ........ . 17 118.49 
11-4 .......... 121.53 20 133.3 
10-0 «156 120.74 13 122.5 
9-6 ........... 102 
........... 122 118.85 20 122.5 
8-6 125 118.61 
8-0 ........... 120 114.90 25 119.4 
7-6... 183 118.09 
7-0 ........ 117 114.12 35 118.75 
6-6... 
6-0 114.50 33 117.5 
5-6 125 117.60 
50... 121.07 27 122.5 
40000. «= 116.66 21 120.5 
346... 31 124.33 
How 165 126.33 17 124.4 
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of cases at each age level in the 1937 test- 
ing permits only tentative conclusions 
to be drawn, a comparison of the two 
sets of data shows a high degree of con- 
sistency except in the age levels eleven 
to fifteen. Here, for the most part, the 
1937 Revision shows a considerably 
wider increase in score than at other 
points of the scale, with the exception of 
the fourteen year level. 


SUMMARY 


Comparisons of data from the Revised 
Stanford-Binet tests and the 1916 edi- 
tion in a school population with a cen- 
tral tendency of 120 LQ. are summa- 
rized in this report. 

1. Retest data. A substantially larger 
increase in 1.Q. is found when children 
originally given the 1916 edition of the 
test were retested with the Revised edi- 
tion, than when they were retested with 
the 1916 edition. 

2. An increase in mean I.Q. approach- 
ing statistical reliability was found in 
comparable samplings of the population 
when revised test I.Q.’s were compared 
with 1916 edition I.Q.’s. The difference 


between the standard deviations of the 
distributions in these two populations 
was not statistically significant. 

3. The range of success on the Revised 
tests for cases basing above the ten year 
level was found to be substantially 
greater than on the 1916 revision. 

The tendency to pass one or more 
items on levels above a level in which all 
items were failed was found much more 
commonly in the Revised forms of the 
test than in the 1916 edition. 

It would be unwise to generalize from 
taese data for populations other than 
that represented in these data. 

4. The 1937 Revision tends to show 
greater increment in score as compared 
with the 1916 Scale at the age levels 
eleven, twelve, thirteen and fifteen than 
at other age levels. 
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XCEPT for the historical accident 
which made ‘‘pure’’ experimental 
psychology the ‘‘new psychology’’ of 
the late nineteenth century, American 
interests in practical affairs might have 
found natural expression in some of our 
departments of psychology. If those 
who founded these departments had not 
been infected with subtle propaganda 
regarding the inherent superiority of 
**pure’’ psychology, a sound technology 
might have been deveioped along with 
the more academic variety. As events 
actually turned out, certain of the 
Founding Fathers made no effort to con- 
ceal their distaste for ‘‘impure’’ psy- 
chology and their students carried this 
word with them as they set up their 
own departmental programs. 

The result is easily observable to-day. 
In a nation famous for its technological 
developments in other fields, instruction 
in the practical aspects of psychology has 
been almost universally relegated to a 
subsidiary place in the scheme of instruc- 
tion. For more than a decade after the 
untimely death of the technological pro- 
gram in psychology at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, there was, to the 
best of the writer’s knowledge, no uni- 
versity which overtly centered its offer- 
ings in the applied phases of psychology. 
The recent establishment of the Division 
of Education and Applied Psychology at 
Purdue University and the development 
of a technological curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland suggest that the tide 
has turned and that instruction in psy- 
chotechnology will take its place as a 
natural center for programs of instruc- 
tion at appropriate universities. 


A DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAM IN 
PSYCHOTECHNOLOGY 


By JOHN G. JENKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


To discover why applied psychology 
has continually been forced to beg for 
crumbs at the table of its genteel—but 
often shabby—relative, ‘‘pure’’ psy- 
chology, you must turn to history. Ap- 
plied psychology got off to a promising 
enough start but some of its early pro- 
ponents were unable to resist the temp- 
tation to oversell. They refused to be 
satisfied with the incomplete picture 
necessitated by a dearth of facts. Wher- 
ever facts were available, they used 
them; where facts were lacking, they 
did not hesitate to fill the gaps with odd 
and untested folklore, appeals to Com- 
mon Sense, proclamations by Men of 
Experience, and shabby, uncontrolled 
‘‘research.’’ Their fluent writings were 
easier to read than the slow accretions 
of dependable knowledge by those who 
insisted upon asking, ‘‘How do you 
know that?’’ 

The result has been the growth of an 
ill-defined ‘‘applied psychology’’ which 
contains within its borders two mark- 
edly different approaches to the study 
of practical psychological problems. The 
research approach, psychotechnology, 
attempts to solve its problems by con- 
trolled observation and by a type of 
theorizing which starts from and re- 
mains ciose to attested facts. The ad- 
ministrative approach, as yet unnamed 
and undefined, is primarily concerned 
with getting something done at once; its 
interest either in investigating or in 
theorizing of any sort is subordinated to 
the necessity of meeting the demands of 
the moment. To insist upon separating 
these two approaches is not to value one 
above the other; it is simply to point out 
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that the student should be taught the 
proper place and the distinguishing 
characteristics of each. 

Brief inspection will convince the 
reader that many textbooks of ‘‘applied 
psychology’’ contain an unlabelled mix- 
ture of these two types of materials. In 
such volumes citations of epigrams walk 
on equal footing with experimental evi- 
dence, selected positive examples receive 
no less weight than statistical analyses, 
and oft-repeated (but unverified) proc- 
lamations stalk unmolested among data 
from controlled observation. Materials 
of the first type may be of value in meet- 
ing daily emergencies but can scarcely 
be regarded as products of the psychol- 
ogist’s way of obtaining data. And the 
mixture of the two types of materials 
has played no small part in giving ap- 
plied psychology a dubious reputation 
and an uncertain place in the curric- 
ulum. 

During the writer’s professional life- 
time, the strictly technological literature 
has grown to proportions which indicate 
that it cannot much longer be denied a 
proper place in our universities. The 
formation of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology served to 
strengthen the conviction that it should 
be possible to develop a sound depart- 
mental program in this field. In the 
course of the past year an opportunity 
to put this belief to the test appeared. 
The President of the University of Mary- 
land, seeking to extend and revise that 
institution’s offerings in psychology, 
agreed to let the possibilities of a tech- 
nological program *e tried out in prac- 
tice. The past twelve months have wit- 
nessed the development of the program 
of courses and the appointment of the 
necessary staff. The test is actually 
under way. 

It must be emphasized that the offer- 
ings are focused upon the research as- 
pects of applied psychology. The pro- 
gram is not dedicated to the training of 
practitioners who shall have available 


rules of thumb warranted to meet any 
practical situation. Graduates will not 
be regarded as experts but as novices 
who must still serve an apprenticeship 
before the real value of their training 
can be apparent. A consistent effort will 
be made to teach the student to think in 
research terms and to breed in him a 
healthy suspicion of efforts to thwart re- 
search by filling the gaps with whatever 
may be available in the line of specula- 
tive theory. 

The program, in its initial phase, is 
limited to four major objectives. There 
is nothing sacred in this number: neces- 
sity may change it to three or to seven 
by the end of its first year. As the 
courses are now set up, however, the stu- 
dent who undertakes major work in the 
department will eventually head toward 
one of these four main objectives: 

(a) Market research and advertising. 

(b) Industrial psychology. 

(ec) Student personnel. 

(d) Clinical psychology. 

All of the courses offered constitute 
paths integrated toward these ends. No 
course is offered simply because a similar 
offering is available at some other uni- 
versity or because a textbook is on the 
market. No course is offered which is 
not so obviously tied into the total pro- 
gram as to permit an intelligent under- 
graduate to see why he is taking that 
particular course. Some of the courses 
deal with ‘‘pure’’ psychology, but with 
this-difference: such courses are offered 
only because they fit in with the needs 
of some one or more of the four practical 
objectives. The student who takes these 
courses is kept continually aware of the 
practical implications of the subject mat- 
ter. This reverses the usual procedure 
of regarding applied courses as mere ap- 
pendages to a ‘‘pure’’ curriculum. 

A more or less typical elementary 
course is offered to meet various local 
demands; at the moment the content of 
this course is under discussion in the 
light of our objectives. The student 
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who wishes to go beyond the elementary 
course may also elect the first semester 
of a course in elementary psychotech- 
nology. He will normally follow this 
with a second semester continuation of 
the latter, the year course being designed 
to permit a catholic survey of the major 
technological fields of psychology. 
Those who plan major studies will regis- 
ter in the junior year for an all-year 
course in Techniques of Investigation 
which will include instruction in statis- 
tics as a language to be understood 
rather than as a mastery of computation. 
(We believe that it is possible to inocu- 
late even an undergraduate against cer- 
tain flagrant misuses of statistical meth- 
ods.) The first term of the junior year 
will also see all major students enrolled 
in a course in Individual Differences, 
to be followed in the second semester by 
a course in Experimental Social Psy- 
chology. These three courses are de- 
signed to provide intermediate training 
in methods which are common to all of 
the specialized fields of the senior year. 
In his last undergraduate year, the 
major student will begin to specialize 
and the courses for which he enrolls will 
then be directly related to his major ob- 
jective. He will also undertake appro- 
priate field work. Thus the student who 
goes into market research and advertis- 
ing will register for courses in those 
fields and will share in whatever work 
staff members are doing at that time. 
Those who are engaged in student per- 
sonnel will be set to work in the Testing 
Bureau now maintained by the depart- 
ment, while those whose interests run to 
clinical psychology will take advantage 
of the excellent facilities afforded by St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington. 
Programs within the department may 
be supplemented by appropriate courses 
in other departments. The local situa- 
tion is such that it has been possible to 
set up a professional entente cordiale 
with men in other departments and to 


arrange for courses which will provide 
broad training without undue duplica- 
tion. The departmental staff in psy- 
chology has been assembled with an eye 
to the needs of the program. Because 
of a belief that emphasis on any 
**school’’ of psychology could only 
weaken our attack on the problems at 
hand, all of the members of the present 
staff represent different universities and 
different points of view. In addition to 
a lecturer specially appointed from the 
staff of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, there 
are five members of professional rank, 
together with two graduate assistants. 

The physical setting warrants an op- 
timistic view of future possibilities for 
development. The city of Washington 
lies within a quarter-hour’s ride of the 
campus, making available for daily con- 
tacts such varied resources as the Li- 
brary of Congress, the local institutions 
for the abnormal, the manifold services 
and departments of the federal govern- 
ment, and a wide variety of commercial 
establishments. The accessibility of the 
campus has made possible a large num- 
ber of visits by psychologists of various 
interests and persuasions who have con- 
tributed importantly to graduate and 
undergraduate discussions. 

The professional setting is no less for- 
tunate. The university is continuing a 
large-scale building program which will 
soon provide more adequate quarters 
for this department. The administra- 
tion of the university has demonstrated 
that its sympathy with the program is 
no idle gesture by making available gen- 
erous appropriations for apparatus and 
equipment and by supporting the chair- 
man’s demands for reasonable and spe- 
cialized teaching loads. 

We have deseribed the program as it 
is actually set up, realizing that it must 
for some time remain extremely flexible. 
It will profit from this flexibility if psy- 
chologists elsewhere will give us the bene- 
fit of their criticism and their counsel. 
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THE SELECTION OF MEN FOR THE NEBRASKA 
SAFETY PATROL 


By REIGN H. BITTNER 


Onto STaTE UNIVERSITY 


AND 
D. A. WORCESTER 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


ARLY in 1937 the legislature of the 

State of Nebraska created the Ne- 
braska Safety Patrol. Primarily its 
function was to be the promotion of 
safety on the state highways but coinci- 
dent with this was its function of law 
enforcement. The directors of the patrol 
initiated a program of testing and train- 
ing which aimed to select the better men 
from the large number of applicants for 
positions on the patrol. This study is 
an interpretative inquiry into the proce- 
dures used in selecting the Nebraska 
Safety Patrol. Its object is to determine 
to what extent the various procedures 
used differentiated between successful 
and unsuccessful candidates. 


THE SELECTION PROCEDURE 
Certain preliminary qualifications 
with respect to age, height, weight, phys- 
ical fitness, education, and character 
were set up which had to be met before 
the candidates were eligible to take the 
tests. One hundred and sixty-six of the 
large number of original applicants who 
had apparently met these requirements 
were invited to participate in the first 
tests. These men were given the Gen- 
eral Adaptability Test of the O’Rourke 
Policeman Examination’ and the Breg- 
man Revision of the Army Alpha Ex- 
amination, Form B. Forty-eight men 
who ranked in the first (low) quarter 


1 This test was developed by the Director of 
Personnel Research, U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Dr. L. J. O’Rourke. 
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of the distributions on both tests or who 
ranked in the first quarter on one test 
and the second quarter on the other were 
eliminated. 

The remaining one hundred and eigh- 
teen men were invited to interviews. 
Five of these men were not interviewed 
because it was found they did not meet 
the qualifications with respect to height 
or character. The interviews began at 
nine o’clock in the morning and con- 
tinued throughout the day and night, 
taking the men in a predetermined hap- 
hazard order until the last man was in- 
terviewed at approximately one o’clock 
the next morning. A standard set of 
questions was asked by one of four inter- 
viewers who were present. Each of the 
four interviewers rated each man for 
first impression, build, posture, walk, 
appearance, speech, voice, attitude, and 
final impression. The forty eliminations 
resulting from the interviews were based 
almost entirely upon the number of 
**poor’’ ratings for each man on final 
impression. The extreme subjectivity of 
the ratings and the fact that the final 
impression represents a summation of all 
subjective estimates made during the 
interview makes it impossible to state 
the exact criteria of selection used in 
this elimination. 

Seventy-three men were invited to 
participate in a six-weeks training pe- 
riod to be held at the National Guard 
Camp, Ashland, Nebraska. Sixty-nine 
men actually reported for training and 
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three of these were eliminated as a re- 
sult of a rigid physical examination con- 
ducted by a committee of three physi- 
cians. Sixty-six men then entered train- 
ing but four of these resigned before the 
training period was completed. In the 
final analysis, sixty-two men completed 
the entire training period. 

The training consisted of courses in 
motor vehicle laws, court procedure, ac- 
cident investigation, criminal identifica- 
tion, highway safety, special instruction 
in patrol work, jiujitsu, marksmanship, 
close order drill, motoreyele riding and 
the use of motorcycles in patrol work. 
On the basis of achievement in these 
courses and other empirical evidence in 
regard to the adaptability of the men, 
forty-four men were finally selected for 
active duty on the patrol, eighteen can- 
didates being eliminated. 

It is necessary to point out the nature 
of the data with which this study is con- 
cerned. We are not dealing here with 
the results of a carefully controlled ex- 
periment. However, it should be recog- 
nized that the directors of the patrol 
developed the selection procedure with 
a great deal of care. Approximately 
two months were spent studying the 
methods of selecting and training pa- 
trolmen in neighboring states. Then 
with the benefit of this experience the 
present procedure was set up. In a 
further effort to make the procedure as 
scientific as possible, the Department of 
Educational Psychology and Measure- 
ments of the University of Nebraska was 
asked to administer the tests that had 
been selected. Thus we find that the 
procedure represents a bona fide effort 
to predict adaptability to the demands 
of safety patrol work through the means 
of psychological techniques. The data 
have been accepted as evidence of what 
actually occurred during the selection 
procedure and they are interpreted in 
this light. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The investigations of methods in the 
selection of police have been rather 
limited. Terman (6) reported in the 
first study of objective testing in the 
selection of police that a minimum I.Q. 
of 80 was arbitrarily fixed as the first 
qualification. Merrill (4) studied the 
Palo Alto, California, police and found 
that the average Army Alpha intelli- 
gence score of the men who had been on 
the force two years was 143.5 and the 
median score for the men selected was 
136.5. O’Rourke (5) found in a study 
of the Washington, D. C., police that a 
combined score representing a general 
adaptability test and four special tests 
correlated with efficiency ratings to the 
extent of .666. Diehl and Paterson (1) 
in a study of Duluth, Minnesota, police- 
men reported that the highly efficient 
men surpass 70 per cent of gainfully 
occupied men in mental ability tests and 
are distinctly superior to the less effi- 
cient policemen on clerical aptitude 
tests. Hubbard (3) in an investigation 
of New Jersey police found that there 
was a slightly higher correlation be- 
tween Army Alpha scores and police 
success than between an objective duties 
test and police success when police suc- 
cess was measured by ratings of superior 
officers. 


TRENDS IN THE ELIMINATION PROCEDURES 


The First Elimination 


The first eliminations were based upon 
the scores on the Army Alpha Examina- 
tion and the O’Rourke Policeman Ex- 
amination. Those men who ranked in 
the first quarter of the distributions on 
both tests or who ranked in the first 
quarter on one test and in the second on 
the other were eliminated. The range 
of scores in the first quarter of the Army 
Alpha distribution was from 18 to 82. 
The range in the first quarter of the 
O’Rourke Policeman Examination dis- 
tribution was from 16 to 57. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF ARMY ALPHA AND O’RourKE PoLticeEMAN EXAMINATION SCORES FOR 
Eacu GrouP In THE THREE ELIMINATIONS AND COMPARISON OF MEANS 
A. Army ALPHA EXAMINATION 
First Elimination Second Elimination Third Elimination 
a3 | 8 ii a ie | | i 
190-199 1 1 1 1 1 1 
180-189 1 1 1 1 1 1 
170-179 1 1 1 1 1 1 
160-169 5 5 5 5 4 4 
150-159 6 6 6 1 5 5 2 3 
140-149 12 12 12 4 8 6 6 
130-139 17 17 15 5 10 7 2 5 
120-129 19 19 18 9 9 s 3 5 
110-119 18 18 17 9 5 7 2 5 
100-109 14 1 13 13 4 9 8 3 5 
90— 99 17 5 12 12 3 4g ~ 3 5 
80— 89 18 6 12 11 5 6 5 3 2 
70— 79 14 13 1 1 1 1 1 
60-— 69 7 7 
50- 59 7 7 
40- 49 6 6 
30-— 39 2 2 
20— 29 
10— 19 1 1 
Totals . | 166 48 118 113 40 73 62 18 44 
Mean ..... 105.83 67.42 121.45 121.58 117.00 124.09 123.87 112.83 128.36 
8Da. -- 33.45 18.70 24.23 24.45 18.68 26.76 27.09 21.67 28.22 
2.60 2.70 2.23 2.30 2.95 3.13 3.44 5.26 4.25 
aite 3.75 3.50 3.74 4.30 6.29 6.76 
‘iimatd 10.25 15.44 1.22 1.65 1.76 2.30 
Table I shows the distributions and The Second Elimination 


comparison of means on these two tests 
for the total group tested, the group 
eliminated, and the group selected for 
interviews. The criterion of selection in 
‘itself is responsible for the high critical 
ratios indicating virtual certainty of a 
true difference between the means of 
these groups. It is noteworthy that 
Table I indicates the intelligence of the 
group as measured by the Army Alpha 
Examination is distributed closely fol- 
lowing the normal probability curve but 
that police adaptability as measured by 
the O’Rourke Policeman Examination 
varies to a certain degree from the nor- 
mal curve. The distribution is evidently 
skewed somewhat in the direction of the 
lower end of the scale. 


The second elimination was based 
upon the results of the interviews. The 
eliminations were made almost entirely 
upon the basis of the number of ‘‘poor’’ 
ratings given each man by the four in- 
terviewers as estimates of their final im- 
pression of his qualifications. The men 
with the greater number of ‘‘poor’’ 
ratings on ‘‘final impression,’’ which 
was supposed to be a composite judg- 
ment of all the individual’s qualifica- 
tions, were eliminated first. Then, when 
it came to a matter of choosing between 
those who had one or two ‘‘poor’’ rat- 
ings, subjective evidence became of 
importance. 

The criteria of selection were so 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
DISTRIBUTION oF ARMY ALPHA AND O’RourRKE PoLiceMAN EXAMINATION ScoRES FOR 
Eace Group IN THE THREE ELIMINATIONS AND COMPARISON OF MEANS 


B. O’Rourke PoLiceMan EXAMINATION 


First Elimination Second Elimination Third Elimination 
5 
=) 
95-99 12 12 12 2 10 9 1 & 
90-94 14 14 12 3 9 7 3 4 
85-89 21 21 21 8 13 10 4 6 
80-84 21 21 20 10 10 9 2 7 
75-79 1l 1l 9 1 8 7 2 5 
70-74 15 1 14 14 6 x 8 3 5 
65-69 17 4 13 13 5 8 7 7 
60-64 9 2 7 7 2 5 4 2 2 
55-59 13 9 4 4 2 2 1 1 
50-54 11 11 
45-49 10 9 1 1 
40-44 2 2 
35-39 5 5 
30-34 2 2 
25-29 1 1 
20-24 1 1 
15-19 1 1 
Totals ..| 166 48 118 113 40 73 62 18 44 
Mean ..... 71.13 49.40 80.01 79.79 77.88 80.84 80.87 79.78 81.32 
8Da:. 17.98 11.64 11.26 11.50 11.50 11.36 11.12 10.96 11.01 
hess « 1.40 1.68 1.04 1.08 1.82 3.63 141 2.66 1.66 
SDaiee - 2.19 1.98 2.12 4.06 3.01 3.14 
[ee 9.92 15.46 90 .73 36 49 


loosely set up and administered in this 
elimination that the application of sta- 
tistical methods was impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, an objective method of scor- 
ing the interviews was devised to 
facilitate the study. For each of the 
nine traits judged by the interviewers 
a numerical value of (1) was assigned 
to the ‘‘good’’ ratings, (2) to ‘‘fair’’ 
ratings and (3) to ‘‘poor’’ ratings. 
Then the candidate’s interview score 
was computed by finding the general 
average of nine separate average ratings 
and multiplying this general average by 
100 to convert the score into whole num- 
bers. It should be noted that the high- 
est score with respect to qualitative 


value that can be obtained is 100 and 
the lowest score is 300. 

Table [I-A shows that there is a sta- 
tistically significant difference between 
the means of the distributions of inter- 
view scores when any two groups in the 
second elimination are compared. This 
indicates that as a whole the group se- 
lected ranks higher by this objective 
scoring method than the group elimi- 
nated. It must be remembered that the 
eriterion of selection was instrumental 
in creating this difference. Although 
the criterion used involved the ratings 
on only one item, it will affect the distri- 
bution of the composite interview scores 
of which this item is a part. 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTERVIEW AND 


Test Scores ror Each Group IN THE 


ELIMINATIONS IN WHICH THEY OPERATED AND COMPARISON OF MEANS 


A. INTERVIEWS B. Camp Trsts 
Seeond Elimination Third Elimination Third Elimination 
Seo 
| |23| ga | 38 | 
ea | os & & 
100-104 3 3 3 3 96 1 1 
105-109 s 1 7 5 1 4 95 2 2 
110-114 8 & 7 2 5 94 1 1 
115-119 13 1 12 11 2 9 93 4 4 
120-124 4 4 3 3 92 2 2 
125-129 6 1 5 4 4 91 5 5 
130-134 7 1 6 6 3 3 90 6 1 5 
135-139 5 1 4 2 1 1 89 4 1 3 
140-144 11 3 8 7 2 5 88 3 1 2 
145-149 2 2 1 1 87 7 2 5 
150-154 Ga 4 5 5 2 3 86 9 3 6 
155-159 7 3 4 4 2 2 85 4 2 2 
160-~164 1 1 1 1 84 5 2 3 
165-169 5 3 2 2 2 83 6 4 2 
170-174 4 4 82 2 1 1 
175-179 8 6 2 1 1 81 
180-184 2 2 80 
185-189 1 1 79 1 1 
190-194 2 2 
195-199 1 1 
200-204 1 1 
205-209 
210-214 1 1 
215-219 1 1 
220-224 1 1 
225-229 2 2 
Totals ... 113 40 73 62 18 44 Totals 62 18 | 44 
Mean ......... 144.3 1704 130.0 134.1 137.8 126.7 | Mean. | 87.66 85.00 88.75 
SDa. 35.7 28.3 19.0 18.9 18.6 175 | 8Da,.- 3.72 2.62 3.68 
3.4 45 2.2 24 4.5 2.6 SDucas AT 64 55 
5.6 5.0 5.1 5.2 SDarei .79 84 
4.7 8.1 2.1 3.35 4.44 


Table II-A also shows that no men 
were selected whose interview scores 
were above 180. It should be noted, 
however, that twenty-eight of the forty 
men eliminated had interview scores 
falling within the range of scores of 
the men selected. It appears that evi- 
dence other than that shown in the rat- 
ings was of great importance in elimi- 
nating these men. 

Table I-A shows that in the second 
elimination there were no statistically 
significant differences between the means 


of the Army Alpha scores for any two 
of the groups. Evidently intelligence 
was not a statistically significant factor 
in determining an individual’s success 
at this point of the elimination process. 
However, it should be borne in mind 
that the men ranking low in intelligence 
were weeded out by the first elimination 
and we are now dealing with a selected 
group. This probably accounts in some 
measure for the relatively small differ- 
ences «tween the means of these groups. 
There are, however, ninety-five chances 
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out of a hundred that the difference be- 
tween the means of the group elimi- 
nated and the group selected is signifi- 
cant, thus indicating that intelligence is 
playing its part in the selection. 

Table I-B seems to indicate that the 
O’Rourke Policeman Examination is of 
little value in discriminating ‘between 
successful and unsuccessful candidates 
in the second elimination. The differ- 
ences between the means of the groups 
do not even approach statistical signifi- 
cance. 

Third Elimination . 

Two bases of elimination were used 
during the camp training period. The 
first was the degree of success in the 
various phases of the camp training as 
indicated by achievement test scores. 
The second was dependent upon subjec- 
tive estimates of the candidate’s ability 
to adapt himself to the requirements of 
safety patrol work. Since we had no 
way of studying the latter evidence, we 
were forced to confine our investigation 
to the achievement test scores. 

The following achievement tests were 
given: (1) written problems, (2) admin- 
istration of examinations for drivers’ 
licenses, (3) the use of- sample forms, 
(4) a general examination, (5) motor 
vehicle laws, (6) jiujitsu, (7) marks- 
manship, (8) first aid, (9) scientific 
criminal investigation, and (10) spell- 
ing. With the exception of the spelling 
test, the tests were graded entirely on a 
subjective basis. Because of this fact, 
a composite score obtained by averaging 
the scores on the ten tests was used in 
the study. It was felt that a composite 
score would give a more reliable estimate 
of a candidate’s achievement than any 
one test score would give. 

Table II-B shows that the difference 
between the means of the group elimi- 
nated and the group selected is statisti- 
cally significant. Evidently the men 
who made the higher scores on the tests 
tended to be the men selected. This of 
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course is to be expected since one cri- 
terion of selection in this final step was 
the degree of achievement during the 
camp training period. 

Table II-B also shows that the range 
of scores on the camp tests is rather 
limited. Apparently there is evidence 
here that these tests were not adequate 
instruments of measurement. The fact 
that we are dealing with the average of 
ten tests probably restricts the range 
somewhat, but an examination of the 
range of scores on individual tests shows 
this same limited range. The sub- 
jective method of scoring may also be 
responsible to a marked degree for the 
restricted range. 

Table II—A shows that there is a dif- 
ference between the means of the inter- 
view scores for the group elimiaaced at 
camp and the group selected for service 
that approaches statistical significance. 
It appears that there is a tendency for 
the mer who rated high in the inter- 
views to be successful in the camp train- 
ing period. 

Table I-A indicates that there is a 
tendency for the more intelligent candi- 
dates, as differentiated by the Army 
Alpha Examination, to be successful in 
the camp training. The differences be- 
tween the means of the group eliminated 
and the group selected approaches vir- 
tual certainty that there is a true dif- 
ference. It is to be expected that intel- 
ligence would weigh rather heavily in 
this elimination since the criterion of 
success is achievement in learning. 

Table I-B shows that the O’Rourke 
Policeman Examination seems to have 
little importance in differentiating the 
final selection of candidates. The differ- 
ences between the means of the groups 
are little greater than what chance alone 
would allow. 


SUMMARY 


The O’Rourke Policeman Examina- 
tion seems to have little value as a dis- 
criminative instrument in these selec- 
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tions. The only significant difference 
between the means of the scores on this 
test for the group selected and the group 
eliminated was found in the first elimi- 
nation and in this case an arbitrary 
criterion of selection was responsible 
for the difference. The differences be- 
came progressively less as the second 
and third eliminations unfolded. There 
seems to be ample justification for our 
conclusion that the O’Rourke Police- 
man Examination is of little value in 
discriminating between the successful 
and unsuccessful candidates for the Ne- 
braska Safety Patrol. 

The concentration of scores toward 
the upper limits of the range on the 
O’Rourke Policeman Examination indi- 
cated that there is need for an extension 
of its range. It seems likely that this 
test is not difficult enough to measure 
adequetely a random sampling of indi- 
viduals. We are reinforced in our belief 
that we are dealing here with a random 
sampling by an inspection of the distri- 
bution of Army Alpha scores which 
roughly conforms to the normal proba- 
bility curve. 

The Army Alpha Examination appar- 
ently tends to discriminate the candi- 
dates who will be successful from those 
who will be unsuccessful. The highly 
significant difference between the group 
eliminated and the group selected in the 
first elimination is largely due to the 
criterion of selection. However, there 
are differences between the means of 
these groups in the second and third 
eliminations which approach statistical 
significance. In view of the fact that 
in these two eliminations the candidates 
with the lower scores are not included, 
it seems we are justified in giving these 
differences greater weight than statis- 
tical methods alone will allow. It ap- 
pears that we may conclude that our 
results indicate a trend for the men who 
score high on the Army Alpha Examina- 
tion to be the successful candidates for 
the Nebraska Safety Patrol. 


There seems to be a tendency for the 
men who scored high on the interview: 
according to our objective method of 
scoring, to be selected for the patrol. 
There is a highly significant difference 
between the means of the interview 
seores for the group eliminated and the 
group selected in the second elimination 
and a difference approaching statistical 
significance in the third elimination. It 
appears that we are justified in point- 
ing out that the trend is in favor of the 
men with the higher interview scores. 

Our results lend encouragement to 
the use of the interview technique but at 
the same time it must be recognized that 
further refinement and extension of the 
technique is necessary to overcome its 
failings. The apparent success with 
which our objective scoring of the inter- 
views aids in discriminating the success- 
ful from the unsuccessful candidates in- 
dicates that some such objective scoring 
method is desirable. The fact that 
twenty-eight out of the forty men elim- 
inated in the second elimination had 
scores falling within the range of those 
selected indicates that factors other 
than those rated were operating. This 
points to the need for discovering these 
factors and extending the interview 
ratings to include these factors. 

The significant difference between the 
means of the camp test scores for the 
group eliminated and the group selected 
is not of importance in itself since the 
criterion of selection was very largely 
responsible for this difference. The re- 
stricted range of scores in these tests 
and the high degree of unreliability in- 
herent in the subjective scoring pro- 
cedure indicates a need for objective 
tests with sufficient range in number 
and difficulty of items that reliability 
and discriminative ability will be en- 
hanced. 

Although we find evidence that the 
Army Alpha Examination and the in- 
terviews aid in distinguishing the suc- 
cessful candidates while the O’Rourke 
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Policeman Examination apparently does 
not, we must remember that our only 
criterion of success has been that of se- 
lection for the safety patrol. A truly 
valid criterion would involve the candi- 
date’s actual success in the work of the 
safety patrol. At this time such a study 
is impossible and it is strongly urged 
that a study of the success of the patrol- 
men as they engage in the work of the 
safety patrol is needed if we are to de- 
termine the real relationship between 
the selection instruments and successful 
patrol work. 

A final consideration of the patrol- 
men selected for service indicates that 
they are a highly selected group with 
respect to intelligence. The mean Army 
Alpha score for the group is 128.36 and 
the range of the middle fifty per cent of 
the scores is from 105 to 146. Fryer 
(2) found in his study of the intel- 
lectual levels of various occupations that 
the mean Army Alpha score for police- 
men and detectives was 69 and the range 
of the middle fifty per cent was from 
46 to 90. His study also shows that of 
the groups he studied only mechanical 
and civil engineers, clergymen, and ac- 
countants had average Army Alpha 
scores which exceed the average score 
for the Nebraska patrolmen. Compar- 
ing the intellectual level of the patrol- 
men with that of all white soldiers 
drafted during the war, it is found that 
only about 7 per cent of the soldiers had 
Army Alpha scores equal to or higher 
than the mean score of the patrolmen. 
Thus it is apparent that the selection 


techniques, which were developed with 
a great deal of care by those in charge 
of selecting the patrolmen, have been 
highly successful in choosing men who 
are not only adapted to police work but 
are also superior in intelligence. 

That the means of selecting the Patrol 
have been to some extent successful, is 
evidenced by the fact that, after one 
year of service, no person has been dis- 
charged from the unit and only one 
member has resigned. This person left 
the Patrol to take a better position in 
the United States Forestry Service.* 
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Resources for the Consultant 


By Srrane 
Tracuers CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


VERBAL METHODS OF ASSESSING PSYCHOLOGICAL QUALITIES 


ERBAL methods of assessing psy- 

chological qualities are used far 
more extensively in the United States 
than abroad. German and French psy- 
chologists have employed the quantita- 
tive techniques to a very slight degree. 
In England clinical psychologists are 
skeptical about the value of paper-and- 
pencil tests in the study of attitudes, 
personality, and character. If they use 
them at all, it is usually for experimen- 
-tal rather than for service purposes. 
An appraisal of these methods which is 
critical but not iconoclastic is both 
timely and welcome. Such an appraisal 
has recently been made by Dr. P. E. 
Vernon.’ In view of the fact that Dr. 
Vernon’s monograph may not have come 
to the attention of many psychologists 
in this country, a rather detailed ab- 
stract of his point of view and conclu- 
sions will be given. 

The verbal methods considered in the 
monograph are group surveys of atti- 
tudes and interests; tests and scales for 
measuring attitudes of individuals; as- 
sessment of human traits by ratings; 
self-ratings and personality tests; and 
word association methods and interest 
blanks. These methods represent an ef- 
fort in the direction of scientific disci- 
pline which should serve as a check on 
the uncontrolled subjectivity of the in- 
terview and psychoanalytical methods. 


1P. E. Vernon. The Assessment of Psycho- 
logical Qualities by Verbal Methods. London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. A sur- 
vey of Attitude Tests, Rating Scales and Person- 
ality Questionnaires. 


GROUP SURVEYS OF ATTITUDES AND 
INTERESTS 


Under techniques for collecting group 
opinions are included: simple voting, 
rating, ranking, and paired comparison. 
In simple voting the final result is un- 
likely to be reliable unless the votes of 
each judge receive proper weighting 
and a very large number of judges take 
part. Among the errors in rating Ver- 
non mentioned the following: Some 
raters may adopt a much higher average 
rating than others; some raters may use 
more extreme ratings, either high or low, 
than others; and the rater’s standards 
may vary indiscriminately throughout 
the rating process. The methods of 
ranking and paired comparisons, while 
being more accurate than rating, can 
only be applied to relatively small num- 
bers of items. All these techniques in- 
volve the problem of the scaling of 
group judgments in equivalent units 
along the lines developed chiefly by 
Thurstone. 

Consistency of results depends both 
on the size and homogeneity of the 
group of judges and on the clarity and 
unambiguousness of the items. A high 
consistency is not necessarily commend- 
able, as it may be due to bias or preju- 
dice among the judges. Nor does reli- 
ability mean that there is a relation be- 
tween verbal opinions and behavior. 
**Much more detailed study of the indi- 
vidual or group is necessary befure we 
ean predict accurately how he or they 
will feel and act in any specific concrete 
situation.’ The validity of group at- 

2 Ibid., p. 15. 
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titude surveys depends largely on the 
Einstellung, or attitude of the judges 
to the investigator and the investigation 
and their interpretation of the instruc- 
tions and the test material. In order 
to check on these last two factors intro- 
spective reports should be obtained from 
the subjects either through an interview 
or through spontaneous comments writ- 
ten by the subject on the test blank. 


TESTS AND SCALES FOR MEASURING 
ATTITUDES OF INDIVIDUALS 


Still more elaborate methods have 
been developed in testing individuals. 
In general ‘‘an attitude test consists of 
a long series of questions, or of state- 
ments with which the testee is invited to 
agree or disagree; and from the general 
trend of his responses, the amount or 
strength of his attitude may be deduced 
in quantitative forms.’’* The form and 
wording of these questions or statements 
require careful study from the stand- 
point of the responses they evoke. Those 
items chosen for the final test should 
not merely correlate highly with the test 
as a whole but also should not correlate 
too highly with one another. ‘‘It is par- 
ticularly desirable to have a wide vari- 
ety of items so as to test as many dif- 
ferent manifestations of the general atti- 
tude as possible.’* Any statistical 
method of selecting the most significant 
items for an attitude scale has certain 
weaknesses. ‘‘Statistical methods will 
assist greatly in refining the construc- 
tion of a scale, but cannot produce a 
good scale unless there is also a sound 
logical basis behind the construction.’” 
Vernon concludes that ‘‘for most pur- 
poses of attitude measurement, the in- 
ternal consistency type of test is the sim- 
pler and more satisfactory, provided 
that it is based on a thorough analysis 
of the attitude in question, and that the 
external judgment of a number of com- 


petent persons beside the experimenter 
himself are employed in the preliminary 
planning and selection of items. But 
that for accurate research, ¢.g., on group 
differences, or on the modification of at- 
titudes by propaganda or other influ- 
ences, a scale standardized by Thur- 
stone’s technique is preferable.’”* 

The reliability of most attitude tests 
is quite high. But, as Vernon points 
out, it may be ‘‘a mistake to aim at too 
high a reliability in an attitude test, 
since it may be obtained at the expense 
of validity.’” 

Since attitudes are so complex and 
numerous, the attempt has been made to 
generalize and abstract a few distinctive 
and fundamental tendencies. The math- 
ematical procedures for doing this have 
been worked out meticulously; the psy- 
chological interpretation of the factors 
has been far less successful. Frequently 
the factors isolated do not seem to corre- 
spond to any recognized basic person- 
ality tendency. 


ASSESSMENT OF HUMAN TRAITS BY 
RATINGS 


Ratings of personality traits are ex- 
pressions of one person’s attitude toward 
another person. In any rating is re- 
flected the rater’s affective judgments 
as well as the characteristics of the in- 
dividual being rated. Rating methods 
represent an attempt to render our judg- 
ments of one another’s character and 
temperament traits more objective and 
more systematic. 

Each of the rating techniques has cer- 
tain advantages or disadvantages. The 
traits considered in ranking or paired 
comparisons must be very carefully de- 
fined. If a large number of raters are 
used, the voting techniques show high 
reliability. Numerical ratings are sub- 
ject to errors of leniency amongst almost 
all raters and to variability in their gen- 
eral attitude. The man-to-man scales 


6 Ibid., p. 31. 
t Ibid., p. 32. 
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are somewhat cumbrous and subject to 
the errors due to each rater’s having dif- 
ferent standards. ‘‘The graphic scale 
is probably the easiest to understand, 
the quickest to apply, and the most in- 
teresting for untrained raters.’” 

Although the emphasis in America is 
on rating specific behavior that can be 
observed, there is considerable justifica- 
tion for ‘‘the tendency of judges to in- 
terpret the person as a whole rather 
than merely to observe his specific be- 
havior.’ It has been found that dif- 
ferent raters’ judgments of the same 
traits are no better on specific items of 
behavior than they are on general traits. 
This lack of superiority of analytic 
scales over ratings of general traits may 
be due in part to the fact that a person- 
ality tendency may be manifested in 
various kinds of behavior under differ- 
ent circumstances. Evidence justifies 
the conclusion that ‘‘a very detailed be- 
havioristic dissection of a trait into an 
analytic scale of many items is unneces- 
sary, and does not confer any advantage 
to compensate for the great increase in 
labour which it demands from the 
raters.’"° Too much weight, however, 
must not be given to mere consistency 
among raters, for consistency may rep- 
resent a uniform, yet biased, attitude on 
the part of the raters. 

Prolonged observation and close ac- 
quaintanceship do not necessarily im- 
prove ratings because such ‘‘ prolonged 
familiarity tends to make the raters 
stereotyped and biased in their atti- 
tudes.’"** There is probably a point at 
which an increase in knowledge of the 
ratees is not yet offset by the myopia of 
intimacy. Closely associated with this 
factor of intimacy is the long recognized 
halo effect which even experienced 
raters frequently have difficulty in 
avoiding. Because of these and other 

8 Tbid., p. 46. 

9 Ibid., p. 49. 

10 Ibid., p. 52. 

11 Ibid., p. 55. 


influences, it is necessary to be ‘‘ex- 
tremely cautious in accepting ratings as 
true measures of the traits of the 
ratees.’’"** Instead, rating should be con- 
sidered ‘‘primarily as the reputation of 
the ratees in the eyes of a particular set 
of raters’’ and ‘‘interpreted with full 
regard to their origins.’’™* 


SELF-RATINGS AND PERSONALITY TESTS 


"hese numerous and well-known in- 

ruments ‘‘follow precisely the same 
hues as individual attitude tests and 
analytic rating seales. Their object is 
to obtain in quantitative terms an indi- 
vidual’s estimates of his own character 
and temperamental traits.’"* The most 
common criticisms are that they conflict 
with a person’s natural reticence, tend 
to evoke the socially approved response, 
eall forth different attitudes toward the 
test itself in different persons, and do 
not sufficiently differentiate well-ad- 
justed from obviously poorly adjusted 
persons. 

In defense of these instruments it 
should be said that they make use ‘‘of 
an extremely valuable source of psycho- 
logical data, namely, the testee’s opin- 
ions about himself and his recollections 
of his own experiences.’’*® 

**We are probably justified in conclud- 
ing that they do measure psychologi- 
eally significant variables when the 
testees are adequately motivated to give 
candid responses.’"** Sometimes the in- 
direct measures obtained from se!f-rat- 
ing have greater significance than the 
scores on the test itself. 

The word association methods and in- 
terest blanks differ from the approaches 
to personality previously discussed in 
that they do not set out primarily to 
measure any particular trait, interest, 
or attitude. 


12 Tbid., p. 58. 
18 Tbid., p. 59. 
14 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
15 Ibid., p. 78. 
18 Tbid., p. 87. 


News Notes 


ANNUAL MEETING AND PROFESSIONAL 
CONFERENCE, 1939 


At its Columbus meeting the Associa- 
tion voted to meet in 1939 with the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychotechnology 
should it be convened in America. At 
the present writing it is impossible to 
say whether or not the Congress can be 
brought to this country. 

A mail ballot of the Association fav- 
ored meeting in the East even if the 
Congress is not held ; the votes were very 
evenly divided between a Fall meeting 
at a time which would not directly con- 
flict with the A.P.A. and a Christmas 
meeting. It will be seen that plans for 
the meeting are still very uncertain. 

None the less, members will shortly be 
in receipt of a Call for Papers. Both 
research contributions in applied psy- 
chology and professional papers in the 
narrower sense will be accepted. Mem- 
bers should be considering what contribu- 
tion they can make to the progress of the 
Association and be ready to respond to 
the Call. 


COPIES OF LEGAL REGULATIONS WANTED 


In the course of years, an organization 
develops resources of information. A 
new Association such as ours, even 
though it inherits the records of the 
A.C.P., lacks these resources at many 
points. And we do not dare to wait for 
the accumulation of years. This is the 
Executive Secretary’s SOS. 

Will any member having information 
about state laws, civil service regula- 
tions, etc., defining the practice of ap- 
plied psychology send the Secretary a 
memorandum about it? Copies of the 
rules are useful but the important thing 


is to be able to refer to the laws or rules 
when necessary. Please do not depend 
on some other member to write; if you 
have or can easily get the information, 
let us have it. We are in urgent need 
now of information in order to make a 
case against some mischievous regula- 
tions proposed. 

Communications should be sent to H. 
B. English, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


FALL MEETING OF NEW JERSEY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The New Jersey Association of Psy- 


chologists held its fall meeting at the 


Convention Hall in Atlantic City on the 
afternoon of November 11th, 1938. 

The meeting was held in conjunction 
with several other organizations making 
up a conference on human relations. 
The general theme of the meeting was 
the coordination of educational forces to 
meet human needs. 

Dr. William Healy of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center in Boston made an 
address on the impact of home and 
neighborhood on the individual. 

Dr. Edwin Lee, director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, New 
York City, discussed the impact of school 
and society on the individual. 

The last address on the program was 
that given by Commissioner J. Q. Stude- 
baker on techniques of coordination. 

A full account of the program is pub- 
lished by the New Jersey State Teachers 
Association. 


RORSCHACH COURSE 
A course in the application of the 
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Rorschach method will be offered by Dr. 
8S. J. Beek at Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, Illinois, May 15-20, 1939, +.e., 
the week following the annual convention 
of the American Psychiatrie Association. 
For information write to the Librarian, 
Michael Reese Hospital. 

Tentative plans are also being made 
for a similar ten-day course to be offered 
later in the summer. The dates will be 
arranged to meet the convenience of pros- 
pective registrants. Interested persons 
having preferences as to date are invited 
to communicate with the Librarian, 
Michael Reese Hospital. 


The Executive Secretary was a mem- 
ber of a special committee to consider a 
request from the Forest Service for an 
Advisory Council on Human Relations, 
under auspices of the AAAS. The 
special committee had several meetings 
at the Richmond convention, including 
one with the A.A.A.'S. Executive Com- 
mittee, and brought in a report, later 
approved, recommending such an advis- 
ory council of ten members be drawn 
from the fields of education, sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology. Repre- 
sentative national associations in these 
fields will make nominations (the A.P.A. 
and the A.A.A.P. will each nominate 
two); election will be by the A.A.A‘S. 
Council. Pending the permanent or- 


ganization, the special committee was 
continued as a provisional Council. 

The function of the Council is te act 
in an advisory capacity concerning all 


research projects which touch on human 
relations. As Dr. J. P. Shea of our As- 
sociation pointed out at Columbus, and 
more in detail at the Richmond meeting 
of the A.A.A.S., the problems of the For- 
est Service and of Soil Conservation 
touch on human relations at innumerable 
and vital points. There was strong sen- 
timent for the establishment of an Ad- 
visory Council on Human Relations to 
serve all branches of government but it 
was deemed best to begin with the de- 
partment which had best formulated its 
problems in such terms. 

The Executive Secretary also took ad- 
vantage of his presence in Washington 
to confer personally with authorities in 
the War Department concerning the ser- 
vices of psychologists in the Army. He 
can report a very interesting and worth- 
while conference; considerable progress 
has been made. 


Dr. Harry W. Crane resigned his posi- 
tion as director of the Division of Mental 
Hygiene with the North Carolina State 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
September 1, after having held the posi- 
tion since the fall of 1921. That position 
was on a one-third time basis, the other 
two-thirds time devoted to the work of 
professor of psychology at the University 
of North Carolina. The position was 
resigned to take up, on the one-third time 
basis, the position of psychological con- 
sultant on the staff of the University of 
North Carolina Health Center, still con- 
tinuitig the teaching work in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EARLY GROWTH: 
INCLUDING NORMS OF INFANT BE- 
HAVIOR AND A METHOD OF GENETIC 
ANALYSIS. By Arnold Gesell and Helen 
Thompson (assisted by Catherine Strunk 
Amatruda). New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Pp. ix +290. 

This volume is primarily a description of the 
Yale tests of behavior development during the 
first year of life. This description is detailed 
and careful. It ineludes the selection of the 
sample tested, the methods used in securing and 
recording the data, the exact manner of present- 
ing the tests, norms based on these data, a 
method of scoring the tests, and summaries of 
behavior representative of each age level tested. 
The sample is rather small, there being from 
twenty-six to forty-nine cases tested at each 
four-week age level; but it was carefully selected 
to represent a strictly average socio-economic 
background. The age at testing has also been 
strictly regulated. 

In a chapter on ‘‘Genetic Analysis’’ the au- 
thors give a theoretical justification of their 
method of scoring the tests. The ‘‘develop- 
mental diagnosis’’ is to be made from a complex 
array of approximate age placements in five dif- 
ferent functional categories—postural, prehen- 
sory, perceptual, adaptive, and language-social 
behavior. These five categories were apparently 
arrived at on the basis of clinical insights, and 
are stated by the authors to be composed of 
items which are by no means mutually exclusive. 
Indeed, many of the items might equally well 
have been put in more than one category. Al- 
though the authors argue that their method of 
appraising infant behavior is the best, they pre- 
sent no statistical or factual data to support 
their claims. The only comparison of alterna- 
tive methods of scoring is confined to a single 
function (illustrated by the curves for one child 
who was tested repeatedly), and is made between 
(1) the clinician’s judgment, (2) a weighted 
system of scoring items on the basis of their 
deviation from a fifty percentile at a given age, 
(3) an unweighted score, and (4) an abbrevi- 
ated scale. The total, unweighted score for this 
function was chosen as best fitting the clinical 
judgment. There is no comparison of alterna- 
tive groupings of items nor of a single total 
score as against the recommended separate 
scores. There is only theoretical statement 


given to justify the further division of test items 
within each function into those which increase 
with age, those which decrease, and those which 
are focal. In spite of the fact that a fair pro- 
portion of the children were tested repeatedly 
there are no comparisons between test-retest 
scores, for either reliability or consistency. The 
authors content themselves with the expression 
of a hope that the tests will make possible prog- 
nosis as well as diagnosis. They make no refer- 
ence to any infant tests or test results of other 
investigators, and ignore the findings of others 
that predictions from infant tests cannot be 
made reliably. 

In addition to the behavior items the authors 
list the other information which is secured at 
each child’s ‘‘Clinie Day,’’ but do not present 
any of the data, with the exception of the 
anthropometric measurements. The methods of 
making these measures are described concisely 
and tables of the means, standard deviations, 
and extreme scores are given for the sexes sepa- 
rately, for ten measures and fifteen indices. 
The other information secured for each child 
ineludes physical examinations, ratings of ‘‘ Be- 
havior Individuality,’’ and interview material 
from the mother concerning the child’s activities 
and daily schedule. Record forms for ail of the 
schedules are given in appendices. 

As a treatise on the ‘‘psychology of early 
growth’’ which the title claims, this book is a 
great disappointment, for it concerns itself with 
only a small part of the subject. As an evalua- 
tion of a particular measure of infant develop- 
ment it also falls very short. It does have great 
value, however, as an acute clinical analysis of 
certain aspects of infant behavior, and as a 
detailed and complete deseription of the methods 
used in the Yale Clinie of Child Development for 
testing and scoring behavior development in 
infants from the ages four through fifty-six 
weeks. 

We have here for the first time an adequate 
description of the Gesell tests, making them gen- 
erally available both Zor the purposes of testing, 
and for comparison with other infant scales. 
Whether these tests will justify their authors’ 
claims is a matter which awaits the publication 
of their data on retests and the use of the tests 
by others. 

Nanoy BaYLey 

INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Tue Eprrors OF THE JOURNAL OF 
ConsuLTING PsycHOLOGY 


One of the problems facing the govern- 
ing board of a group which is so widely 
distributed as ours is to keep in touch 
with the sentiments of its members. 
Here is one function of the JOURNAL. 
May I suggest that space be reserved for 
short letters to the Editor or to the 
Board of Governors for discussion of 
Association policies. 

It has, for example, come to my atten- 
tion that there is considerable opposition 
to our definition of applied psychology 
as a requirement for Association mem- 
bership. We shall, of course, always 
have differences in specific cases; all the 
more need for understood criteria. 
Should teachers—‘‘mere teachers’’ — 
of applied psychology be excluded? 
Should we credit teaching of applied 
psychology at all towards experience? 
I for one would like to hear some more 
of the pro’s and con’s. 

When is research ‘‘applied’’? Must 
it be addressed to the solution of an 
actual problem with explicit solutions 
proposed? Let me take a problem in 
my own field: the hardy perennial of 
ability sectioning. An experimental 
study of the values and limitations of 
various forms of such sectioning is cer- 
tainly educational psychology. Is it 
applied? Or, is it necessary to examine 
the specific case of the ‘‘Monroe Town- 
ship Centralized School’’ with specific 
reference to local conditions? That is 
certainly “‘applied’’ but might turn out 
to be very little psychological. 

How far are we to go in accepting 
administrative work in applied psy- 
chology? It would be odd enough to 
say that the subordinates are eligible but 
their directors are not. Yet the director 
of a big clinic may do mostly chores of 
a purely administrative character or 


may spend most of his time in public 
relations work. If that makes him 
eligible, then why not the head of any 
psychology department, any dean? 

If one counsels with a person con- 
cerning his educational and vocational 
future, that is—we hope—applied psy- 
chology. Well, many psychologists coun- 
sel quite a lot with their own majors in 
psychology. Does that count? 

How about deans of men and of 
women? For that matter, how about 
the disciplinary dean of a college? That 
calls for psychology, When does edu- 
cational research become psychological? 
or research in advertising? 

Every one of these problems has actu- 
ally faced the Board of Governors. We 
have acted, perforce, to the best of our 
collective judgment. We may have acted 
to some degree contrary to the judg- 
ment of our members. The matter is 
important enough to receive an open 
discussion. 

I have one other suggestion. The 
A.C.P. some years ago explored the 
possibility of attempting to educate the 
public about our work. The difficulties 
were profound and too great to be over- 
come then. It is still unlikely that the 
Association can expand its activities in 
that direction in any formal fashion for 
some time. 

But-members may wish to make them- 
selves individually responsible for clip- 
ping and sending to the Executive Sec- 
retary any kind of particularly good or 
particularly bad publicity about applied 
psychology. Any correction locally ini- 
tiated should also, of course, be reported. 
(It should hardly be necessary to urge 
that care be taken not to commit the 
Association.) A collection of such clip- 
pings may indicate strengths and weak- 
nesses in our work as it affects public 
relations. 

A number of our members, moreover, 
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have suggested that the JourNAL have a 
place for very briefly stated ideas con- 
cerning our profession. (Perhaps we 
should have a column to be called 
‘‘Brain Waves.’’) Take, for example, 
the suggestion that the Association try 
to find out why people don’t utilize pro- 
fessional applied psychology. There is 
an enormous popular interest but an 
even greater distrust. Why? A ‘“‘mar- 
ket survey’’ seems in order. 

The value of the ideas given currency 
in this way would lie not so much in 
their soundness as their provocativeness. 
We make too little of the half-thought, 
the fugitive insight, the ill-considered, 
even the cranky in the realm of ideas. 
We thus limit our imagination. Part 
of the value of a convention is the oppor- 
tunity to exchange orally such half- 
baked notions. But a tradition has 
grown up which prevents us from ex- 
changing in print anything but five 
dollar ideas (we hope!). The small 
change of intellectual life, however, in 
its sum amounts to more than the total 
of such full-blown ideas. 

These may serve as illustrations of 
what a ‘“‘letter bag’’ feature can con- 
tribute. There is little doubt that we 
psychologists are sufficiently articulate 
to keep it full. 

H. B. E. 
P. 8. If no one else can be found with 
no reputation to lose, I’ll conduct a 
column of ‘‘Brain Waves.”’ 


EXcerPts FROM A LETTER 
‘**Due to long years of illness, I have lost 


touch with recent developments in emo- 
tional survey-personality tests, ete. I 
would greatly appreciate if you would 
let me know where such tests are pub- 
lished. I have in mind a mail, consult- 
ing service project in personal counsel- 
ing and such tests would be a valuable 
source of information.’’ 


Repiy Mape sy A MEMBER OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


“T hardly know just what to say in 
response to your request for informa- 
tion about tests. I regret that I know 
nothing about your professional prepara- 
tion in the field of clinical psychology 
and do not find you listed in the last 
directory of the American Psychological 
Association. There is a growing atti- 
tude among those professionally engaged 
in various aspects of applied psychology 
that only those who have special training 
in the field should attempt to do applied 
work, especially unless it is done under 
supervision. 

‘I note in particular that you are 
contemplating a consulting service by 
mail. This type of service, even in ‘per- 
sonal counseling’ is, I believe, looked 
upon with suspicion by consulting psy- 
chologists, who believe that a thorough 
study of the individual involving per- 
sonal contact with him is absolutely 
essential to careful scientifie work. 
There is a feeling that any other type 
of procedure tends to bring discredit 
upon the entire profession and to lend 
grounds for charges of quackery in the 
field.’’ 
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